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our eyes open on the march for old temples and ancient carv-
ings, and we generally carried away sketches of anything of
interest, for photography had not then reached every amateur.
One morning we had an unusual experience on the road
between Cawnpore and Fatehgarh.   The railway was then
being made and the line ballasted, and we found a con-
tractor's cart creaking along under a heavy load of stone
fragments which had evidently come from the ruins of an
old temple.   Amongst the stone, broken small for ballast, we
picked out here, a well-sculptured hand, there the part of
a head with hair carefully arranged, indicating that the ruins
had at one time contained sculptures of no small merit.   We
met later the contractor's assistant, a very intelligent and
obliging young Scotchman, who dined with us that evening,
and volunteered to take us the next morning to the place
whence the stone was being brought.   As we supposed, this
was the ruins of an old Hindu temple.   The Mohamedan
iconoclast had been at work long years before, and had
smashed   up   probably most  of what  was  of any value.
But here and there were to be seen pieces which, though
broken and disjointed, still had some merit.    Our visit at
least showed the desirability of some measures being taken
to mark down antiquarian remains of interest, and to prevent
these falling into ruin or being destroyed by contractors or
others, who would naturally make a business rather than an
artistic estimate of the question.   With this view I wrote
a paper, that was read before the Asiatic Society in Calcutta,
on the " Preservation of Antiquarian Remains."   On a recent
visit home I had, whilst staying at Knebworth with Sir
Mountstuart Grant - Duff, who then rented the place, met
Sir John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, and we had discussed
there the desirability of precautions being taken in India in
that direction.   In my paper to the Asiatic Society I had
noticed the experience we had had on the road, as showing
the necessity of attention being given to the subject.   This
pccturred in the days of Lord Lytton.